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Anagnrs is one of the most picturesque towns 
in France; and has been particularized by an 
early ape writer as one of the most 
remarkable cities of the eleventh century. It 
is the capital of Anjou, or the department of 
the Maine and Loire, and is situate on the 
river Mayenne, a short distance from its con- 
fluence with the Loire: it is 50 miles E. N.E. 
Nantes, and 175 S. W. Paris, lon 0° 33’ W. 
lat. 47° 28’ N. The city and its vicinity are 
fraught with interest, from their association 
with English history; for herein Shakspeare 
has laid the scenes of Acts 2 and 3 of his 
soul-stirring play of King John. ' Before the 
walls of rs, the archduke of Austria, 
Philip of France, and John of England, meet 
to decide the right of Arthur of Brittany, 
(John’s nephew,) to Anjou. The result 
must be remembered by every reader of Eng- 
lish history: how the wily Philip employs 
the young prince as the tool of his ambition, 
and how Arthur falls a prey to the cruelty of 
John. The intervening scenes are of fine 
dramatic effect; as the parley of the two 
sovereigns with the men of Angers, each 
glossing over his ambition with kingly soli- 
Vou. xx1. O 
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citude and affection. Thus, Philip aims at 
the point of possession, by exclaiming 
Some trumpet summon hither to the walls 
These men of Angers; let us hear them s 4 
Whose title they admit, Arthur's or John’s. 
Trumpets sound.—Enter Citizens upon the walls. 
1 Cit. Who is it, that hath warn’d us to the walls. 
K. Phil. ’Tis France for England. 
XK. John. England, for itself: 
You men of Angers, and my loving subjects— 
K. Phil. You loving men of Angers, Arthur's 
subjects, , 
Our trumpet call'd you to this gentle parle. 
The threats of the two powers denote 
All preparation for a bloody siege, 
ready-mounted cannons confront the “city’s 
eyes” and “ winking gates ;” and John, with 
his usual craftiness, exclaims 
— But for our approach, those sleeping stones 
That as a waist de. virdle you about” . 
By the compulsion of their ordnance 
By this time from their fixed beds of lime 
Had been dishabited, and wide havde made 
For bloody power to rush upon your peace. 
Philip is equally plausible in Arthur’s 
cause, and shouts 
For this down-trodden equity, we tread 
In warlike march these greeus before your town 5 
597 
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and, after tempting the men of Angers with 
the means of the prevention of war, he adds: 
But ifyou fondly our proffer’d offer, 

‘Tis not the roundute of your old-faced walls 

Can hide you from our messengers of war ; 

Though all these English, and their discipline 

Were harbour’d in their rude circumference. 

The poor citizens, with exemplary ideas of 
self-preservation, promise to acknowledge the 
victorious sovereign : 
he that proves the king, 

To him we will prove loyal ; till that time, 
Have we ramm’d up our gates against the world. 

After impassioned invocations, the sove- 
reigns exeunt. The scene changes—Ala- 
rums and Excursions; then a retreat: 
French heralds enter, with trumpets, to the 
gates : 

You men of Angers, open wide Fed gates, 
And let young Arthur, duke of Bretagne, in. 

An English herald also enters, with trum- 

pets: 

Rejoice, you men of Angers, ring your bells ; 

King John, your hing, ona England's, doth approach 
Commander of this hot malicious day, 

The citizens, sorely pressed by the con- 
tending victors, very ly declare for nei- 
ther, yet for both; as their reply to the 
heralds tells us : 

Heralds, from off our towers we might behold, 

From first to last, the onset and retire 

Of both your armies; whose equality 

By our best eyes cannot be censured ; 

Blood hath bought blood, and blows have answer’d 


blows ; 
Strength match’d with strength, and power confronted 
er: 
Both ae alike pesca ght ah age . 
ne mus » while we ev 
We hold ar teenie ueither; ‘yet for a = 
The conflicting forces appear, and the ap- 
peals to the citizens are renewed, but they 
resolve to lock their 
former scruple in (their) strong-barr’d gates, 
And standseerr y on their battlements, 
As ina theatre. - 

The sequel need not be told in detail. The 

sovereign: knit their powers to 

—lay this Angers even with the ground— 

“this peevish town,” “these saucy walls ;” 
but the threat is averted by the well-timed 
policy of the citizens. All that follows must 
be left enshrined in the pages of Shakspeare : 
the majestic sorrow of Constance, and the 
murderous deeds of John, and his conscience- 
stricken end, must have wrought too deeply 
on the mind and heart of the reader of Shak- 
speare te, need recital in identifying the 
annexed Engraving. 

Angers was altogether an important city 
in ancient times. It was a bishop’s see, 
until the Revolution; and its first bishop 
mentioned in history was Defensor, in the 
fourth century. The suburbs and exterior 
are all new buildings, in the midst of modern 
walks and comparatively young plantations. 
But, from the river-side, you feel the full 

impression of its ancient and imposing aspect, 
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in looking up to the stupendous castle, rising 
from its dark, tower- ed, ivy-mantled 
walls, on the summit of a perpendicular rock 
overhanging the Mayenne, whence it com- 
mands the town and the surrounding coun- 
try. A recent tourist describes “ the vast 
tower of the cathedral, the innumerable 
spires and ancient edifices rising in every 
direction, the bridge with its old buildings, 
still in part remaining on it, the river busy 
with boats, the antique houses on the quay, 
partly hollowed in the rock, and sheltered 
under the walls of the castle, with which they 
seem coeval, and the quiet meadows on the 
opposite side, with a few poplars interspersed, 
all peaceful and still, as if to contrast the 
tranquillity of the present with the warfare 
and turmoil of the all contribute to 


‘make the scene as striking tothe imaginatien 


as the eye.” Among the public buildings of 
the city are the Bibliotheque or Library, 
containing 25,000 printed volumes, and 500 
rare and beautiful manuscripts: and a rare 
collection of medals, many of them of) the 
time of Julius Cesar, and others of a later 
date, but extremely interesting, found in the 
environs of Angers, and in the demolition of 
its ancient walls; among which is a crown- 
piece, in gold, of king John.* ‘“ Govern- 
ment,” observes the writer just quoted, “-has 
been extremely liberal to the Library and 
Museums of Angers; presenting to the 
Library every new work of importance ; and 
this not on the English principle of supply- 
ing public endowments with the labours of 
the learned and ingenious, by seizing a 
certain portion of them scot-free, whilst the 
authors may be left without even the means 
of continuing the pursuits which are too 
often only their own reward, but by fair pur- 
chase and honourable patronage, thus bless- 
in 
‘ Him that gives and him who takes.’” 

The Museum of Natural History, has been 
very lately re-arranged ; the Musée contains 
258 pictures, and 46 pieces of sculpture. A 
Drawing-school is annexed to the Musée, 
to which the government has made the most 
liberal donations of engravings and casts. 
Next to be noticed is the Botanic Garden, 
in ‘a picturesque valley, partly laid out in 
promenades, and ornamented with antiquarian 
remains: / Hopital civil, founded in 1154, by 
Henry II. of England’; and /’ Hépital gene- 
val, founded by Louis XIV. 

The antiquarian tourist may find abundant 
gratification in Angers and its narrow wind- 
ing irregular streets, with their wooden 
houses loaded with fantastic carving, their 
overhanging roofs reaching each other, their 
pointed gables, their gutters spouting out 


* In 1828, acountless number of Gaellic coins was 
found by labourers digging near the gate of Angers; 
being the greatest number ever found together in any 
part of France. 
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their contents from mouths of monsters into 
the middle of the streets ; the remains of its 
once proud palaces and religious edifices, 
linking them all with its history, so entwined 
in its most interesting epoch with our own. 
Our first Henry gave his daughter Matilda in 
marriage to Geoffrey Plantagenet, Comte 
@Angir; her son, Henry the Second, parti- 
cularly loved Angers, as the benefits he con- 
ferred on it still attest. His son, Richard 
Ceeur de Lion, succeeded him; and, after his 
death, his brother, Jean sans-Terre, or Lack- 
land, (as our king John was called,) strove to 
secure the succession by the murder of Arthur, 
as we have illustrated from Shakspeare.* 

The history of Angers is, indeed, every- 
where, so fertile in tumults and bloodshed, 
that, whilst reading it, we are tempted to 
return Voltaire’s compliment to us, and ask if 
it was written by the executioner. “ It is,” 
says a French historian, “ the most frightful 
register of mortality ever traced by pen. 
Incendiarism succeeds to plunder, assassin- 
ation to imprisonment. It is the journal of 
all human iniquities; every 1s marked 
with blood ; the scourge of religious fana- 
ticism is to be traced in every line, and holds 
out a hideous lesson to the people.” Yet, in 
these times, fifty churches, five abbeys, fifteen 
convents, two establishments of Knights of 
Malta, and eight chapters, were comprised 
within the walls of Angers; “and when weread 
of the enormous usurpation of power, and the 
dreadful abuse made of it by the clergy in the 
times when they were in the zenith of their 
greatness, it must be a subject of grateful con- 
templation to see almost all those structures 
that are still remaining turned to some useful 
purpose, for the comfort and enlightenment 
of the people at large.” Thus, the Préfet 
administers justice from the ancient convent 
of the Benedictine monks, now his residence. 
The Abbaye du Roncerai is turned into 
PEcole Royale d’ Arts et Metiers, where 500 
pupils are boarded, lodged, and instructed in 
mechanics ; 300 gratuitously, and 200 ata 
moderate charge. The Maison Abbatiale de 
Saint Nicholas is used as an institution for 
the suppression of mendicity; schools for 
mutual instruction, charities for female 
orphans, for the deaf and dumb, and, in 
short, for every description of human neces- 
sity, occupy other religious edifices, and the 
colleges of education are all on a scale of 
liberality not to be surpassed elsewhere in 
France, the capital excepted. The Riding- 
school is now converted into barracks; the 
former establishment reckoned among its 
pupils William Pitt and the Duke of Wel- 
liugton, and on its walls may still be traced 


* Not only has Angers suffered in ancient warfare. 
The castle was attacked by the Hugonots, but with- 
out success ; and the city was considerably injured 
during the Vendean war, when it was the scene of 
many sanguinary actions. 


many English and Irish names, which, those 
who bore them, have, it may be presumed 
cut or scribbled, selon Pusage de leur pays. 

The cathedral of Angers, dedicated to St. 
Maurico, is very fine; the nave is 250 feet 
in length ; the vaulted roof is wonderfully 
bold; the carving of the organ is very rich ; 
and the denitier is a stupendous block of 
verd antique. There is likewise a new and 
splendid chapel which was consecrated in 
1827. 

Never was country more enriched with 
building materials than Anjou: it contains 
in the immediate vicinity of Angers, stone, 
slate, and marble; nor are these natural 
benefits unappreciated ; for public-spirited 
—— are covering the environs with 

ne buildings; and the splendid hotels 
magnificent walks, and noble quays will soon 
make “ Black Angers” a bygone term, for 
antiquaries to explain, and poets and romance- 
writers to regret. 

The accomplished tourist, to whose work} 
we are indebted for the original of the sub- 
joined Engraving, thus records her departure, 
with sorrow, from this interesting place: “the 
grand impressive features of Angers, its 
bridge, its castle, its cathedral, its churches, 

adually receded from our sight; but whilst 
f could still gaze upon it, my mind was 
thronged with images of former ages, which 
prose seemed inadequate to express :— 

‘Yon men of Angers open wide your gates, 

And let young Arthur, Duke of Bretagne, in.’ 

*Twas thus I mused on Shakspeare’s words, tliat 


win 
The memory through the heart, and thought of 
dates 


? 


Outworn, and of th’ oblivious world that waits 
On things of earth! the loud uproarious din 
Ofarms, the mortal feuds ’twixt nearest kin, 

Aud all the murd'rous rivalry of states 
Long since at rest—thou “ Black Angers,” no 


more 
Claim’st thy proud place in rolls of warlike fame, 
But dear to fancy is thy bygone name 
That tells romautic tales of days of yore, 
Thy tortuous streets, dark walls, and frowning 


towers, 
Where midnight echoes talk with long-fled hours. 


THE CATHOLIC CLERGY OF 
FRANCE. 
Tue Communes of France are 38,359 in num- 
ber, which contain—Ist. 3,037 parishes, 
called Cantons, having each of them a cu- 
rate, assisted by some other priest, according 
to the population of each Canton. 2ndly. 
26,783 Succursales, or churches, each of them 
having a priest, called Desservant. The total 
number of the working clergy of the Roman 

Catholic is 30,251, and paid as follow :— 


+ Six Weeks on the Loire, understood to be from 
the pen of Mrs. Strutt. 

t~ We are indebted for this interesting statement 
to M. Lecomte de Fontainemoreau, editor of the 
Précurseur. , 








3 Cardinals, at .............. ~er oe 
13 Archbishops, at ........-eeeeeceees 


1 Ditto for Paris, at 


660 Canons, at 
2,969 Curates— 
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40 Bishops, (first class,) at............. 
26 Ditto, (second ditto,) at........ pasies 
174 General Vicaries Coadjutors, at....... 


eee eeereseccscecscseeseos 


Incs. £. £. 
eoeceee 30,000 or 1,200 «. 3,600 
pees ,000 800 .. 10,400 
eecceee 30,000 1,200 .«- 1,200 
pe 15,000 600 .. 24,000 
sniatiani 12,000 480 .. — 12,000 
Ry eRe 2,000 80 .. 13,900 
sein ia 1,500 60 .. 39,600 


749 of the first class, either as being above 





70 years of age, or on account of the 1,500 60 ..- 50,850 
pulation of their cantons, at...... 
2,220 of the second class, at ..........+e06 1,100 44 .. 97,680 
26,365 Desservants, each attached to a church— ved 
3,800 above 70 years of age, at ........-206 900 5 Ree 136,800 
22,565 ditto, at ..cccccccccccccccccccccee ° 750 30 -- 676,950 
30,251 Total .......ceeeecceee se cccccccccccce eeee £1,066,980 


Which present an average of 35/. 10s. for 
each clergyman. 

The population of the Roman Catholics 
are about 27,481,)91. 

Rvery see is obliged to provide a palace, 
for the keeping of which, a departmental tax 
is levied by the council-general of the de- 
partment. Every parish is also obliged to 
provide a house for the clergyman’s resi- 
dence; but in most cases these dwellings 
have been bought by the government, the pa- 
rishes being too poor for such an expense. 

Certain fees are allowed to be demanded 
by the curate, or desservant ; but they are 
fixed and ordered by the Bishop, and sanc- 
tioned by the king. They are received for 
christenings, marri , and funerals, and 
cannot be demanded for any other occasion. 
The rich people pay generally more than the 
taxed fees, but the poor are never expected to 


pay. 

These eventual profits, called casual, can 
be calculated to one-tenth of the regular 
salary; but.in the large towns they are some- 
times considerable. However, the Communes 
and departments, well convinced that the 
salary of the clergy is not sufficient for their 
dignity, or to effect that charity, which is 
their first duty, have most of them laid down 
a tax for the increasing of the church salary. 
Thus, Paris was paying the Archbishop 2,000/. 
yearly, besides a palace. Since 1830, both 

ve been withdrawn. 

No pluralities are ever allowed, even if 
situated in a foreign country. The law of 
the 2lst Sept., 1789, has abolished them. 
By the same law, the National Assembly 
have abolished the tithes-offerings, and every 
kind of taxes received by the Church, under 
any pretence or denomination. 

On the 4th of November, 1789, the lands, 
goods, properties, rents, &c. &c. of the clergy 
were declared state property, and taken away 
from every church, convent, nunnery, &c. In 
consequence of that law, an indemnity to the 
clergy in possession of them became neces- 





sary, and every year a certain sum is voted. 
For this year the indemnity is 1,850,000 frs., 
or 74,000/., distributed as follows :— 


To the Curat Vicari Francs. £. 8, 
‘o the Curates, Vicaries, or 

Desservants, under 50 years ¢ —e SS 
50 years. .......00. Aaneees: Ce. ee, ae 
And those of 70 years. ..... 400 «(16 (0 


and so in proportion. The nuns have from 
pd frs., or a 9s. 6d., to 51.178. That in. 
emnity is decreasing every year, by the 
preg Mapa hp i eal 
The expense for the seminaries, or col- 
leges, in = education is given to the 
‘oung men who are preparing for the Churc 
about 1,200,000 ths. or 48,000. oh 
The sum voted for the building of churches, 
repairing the old ones, keeping and buying 
lands to build others, is fixed at 3,500,000 frs., 
or 1,200,000/. 
Recapitulation of the expenses of the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy :— 


ag 165 aie eid i #1 P0e see 
Indemnity to the Clergy....... 74,000 
ogy, fae ae } 
For the Churches ..........0. 120,000 





£ 1,306,980 
The revenues of the lands belonging to 


the clergy, taken from them by the law of 
the 21st of Sept., 1789, and which are still 
in the hands of the state, are 2,750,000 frs., 
or 110,000. 

No clergyman can receive a legacy from 
a person whom he had attended p ae his 
last moments. No legacy to a clergyman ot 
to a parish can be received without the ap- 
probation of government. 

Every minister, of every creed whatever, is 
paid by the state, when the number of the 
followers is above 3,000 in a canton. The 
dissenters of the Roman Catholic church, as 
well as of every other creed, are paid by the 
rn and places of worship puvided for 

em. 
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The dignity of the Church does not entitle 
any one to a seat, in either the Chamber of 
Peers or Deputies. Under Charles X., eight 
peers, were ecclesiastics; but five of them 
were peers by their secular dignities. They 
have resigned since the Revolution of 1830. 





AnecVote Gallery. 


SINGULAR DEATHS OF THREE CELEBRATED 
PAINTERS. 
(From Pilkington.) 

Barnarpino Pynturiccuio the painter, was 
born at Perugia, in 1454, and was a disciple 
of Pietro Perugino. The last work (says 
Pilkington) in which he was en, » Wasa 
Nativity, for the Monastery of St. Francis, at 
Siena ; and the monks, being desirous to ac- 
commodate him in the best manner, appropri- 
ated a chamber to his particular use, where 
he might work without any interruption. 
But, as Pinturicchio was naturally of a peev- 
ish and impetuous temper, he expressed great 
impatience to have the apartment entirely 
cleared, and insisted that every thing should 
be removed out of it. The monks, willing to 

atify him in all respects, removed all the 
sr Ma as expeditiously as possible, except 
one large old chest, almost decayed by time, 
which could not be moved from the spot 
without a probability of its being broken in 
pieces. However, the positive painter in- 
sisted on its removal; and the monks had 
scarcely stirred it from its place, when one of 
the rotten Yaga iving way, discovered a 
treasure of five h pieces of gold, which 
had lain there secreted for many years. The 
discovery proved an piamones: F joy to the 
monks, and an equal mortification to the 
artist; who, being conscious that he lost the 
treasure by his own indiscreet obstinacy, be- 
came so tormented in his mind, and so de- 
pressed in his spirits, that he survived the 
transaction only for a very few months, and 
it was generally supposed to have been the 
cause of his death. 

Rosst, the celebrated painter, was born at 
Florence in 1496. One Francesco da Pelle- 
gtino, a Florentine painter, and a most inti- 
mate friend of Rossi, having paid him a visit, 
and Rossi being soon after robbed of a great 
sum of money, he suspected, accused, and 
prosecuted his friend, who was put to the tor- 
ture, and endured it with such fortitude of 
mind, that he was declared innocent. Pelle- 
grino, as soon as he was released, published 
a@ just and severe state of his case, and ap- 
pealed for justice ; but as Rossi had nothi 
to plead in his justification, and mo on. 
that he must be for ever branded with infamy, 
he immediately swallowed poison, and died 
universally detested. 

Perer Prureman, another distinguished 
painter, who was born at Rotterdam, in 1650, 
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‘was requested topaint an emblematical ~~ 
of mortality, representing human skulls and 
bones, surrounded with nch gems and musi- 
cal instruments, to express the vanity of this 
world’s pleasures, amusements, or possessions; 
and that he might imitate nature with the 
greater exactness, he went ixto an anatomy 
room, where several skeletons hung by wires 
from the ceiling, and bones, skulls, &c. lay 
scattered about, and immediately prepared to 
make his designs.—While he was thus em- 

loyed, (says Pilkington) either by fatigue, or 
by intense study, insensibly he fell asleep, 
but was suddenly roused by a shock of an 
earthquake, which happened at that instant, 
on the 18th of September, 1692. The mo- 
ment he awoke, he observed the skeletons 
move about, as they were shaken, in different 
directions, and the loose skulls roll from one 
side of the room to the other; and being to- 
tally ignorant of the cause, he was struck 
with such horror, that he threw himself 
down stairs, and tumbled into the street, half 
dead. His friends took all possible pains to 
efface the impression made on his mind b 
this unlucky event, and acquainted him wii 
the real cause of the agitation of the skele- 
tons; yet the transaction still affected his 
spirits in so violent a manner, that it brought 
on a disorder which in a very short time 
ended his days. His general subjects were 
either allegorical or emblematical allusions to 
the shortness and misery of human life. 


GLOWING DESCRIPTION OF REMBRANDT. 
Fuser says—* Rembrandt Van Ryn was a 
meteor in art. Disdaining to acknowledge 
the usual laws of admission to the Temple of 
Fame, he boldly forged his own keys, and 
entered and took possession of a most conspi- 
cuous place by his own power. He was un- 
doubtedly a genius of the first class in what- 
ever is not immediately related to form or 
taste. In spite of the most portentous defor- 
mity, and without considering the spell of 
his chiaro-scuro, such were his powers of na- 
ture, such the grandeur, pathos, or simplicity 
of his composition, from the most elevated or 
extensive arrangement to the meanest or most 
homely, that the most untutored and the best 
cultivated eye, plain common sense and the 
most sar sensibility, dwell on them equally 
enthralled. Shakspeare alone excepted, no 
one combined with so much transcendent ex- 
cellence so many, in all other men, unpardon- 
able faults, and reconciled us tothem. He 
the full empire of light and shade, 
and of all the tints which float between them. 
He tinged his pencil with equal success in 
the cool of dawn, in the noon-tide ray, in the 
vivid flash, in evanescent twilight, and ren- 
dered darkness visible. Though made to 
bend a stedfast eye on the bolder phenomena 
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of nature, yet he knew how to follow her into 
her calmest abodes, gave interest to insipidity 
or baldness, and plucked a flower in every 
desert. Few like Rembrandt knew how to 
improve an incident into a beauty, or give im- 
portance to a trifle. If ever he a master 
he had no followers; Holland was not made 
to comprehend his power: the succeeding 
school consisted of colourists, content to tip 
the cottage, the hamlet, the boor, the ale-pot, 
the shambles, and the haze of winter, with 
orient hues, or the glow of setting summer 
suns.” P. T. W: 





Retrospective Gleanings. 


EARLY HISTORY OF JEWS IN ENGLAND. 


[We abridge these interesting Notes from a 
valuable paper in one of the early volumes of 
the Retrospective Review, 1820,] 


The history of the Jews in England, though 
a dreary tale of woe, we have been induced 
to select as the subject of this article, from 
the light which it throws upon the national 
character of the people of this country, and 
the nature of its government, during the 
dark ages of its annals: and if it be painful 
to read of massacres, extortions, and persecu- 
tions, it is still a subject of congratulation to 
turn our eyes upon the improved state both 
of the persecuted and the persecutors—an 
idea which is naturally reflected from the 
opaque surface of these barbarous times 
with a luminous brightness, upon our own 
more happy epoch. 

The Jews, it has been commonly affirmed 
by historians, were introduced into England 
by William the Conqueror. That many 
Jews accompanied that sovereign and -his 
army into Britain, and afterwards, during 
his reign, flocked into the country in greater 
numbers than at my previous period, is very 
true; but this wandering nation had made a 
settlement in England a considerable time 
befure the conquest, as is proved by Dr. 
Tovey, the industrious antiquary* The 
Jews are mentioned in the laws of Edward 
the Confessor, wherein it is laid down, that 
“ the Jews and all they possess belong to the 
king.” And “ in a charter of Witglaff, king 
of Mercia, made to the monks of Croyland, 
we find confirmed to them, not only such 
lands as had at any time been given to the 
monastery by the kings of Mercia, but also 
all their possessions whatever, whether they 
were originally bestowed on them by Chris- 
tians or Jews.” ‘This charter was granted 
A. D. $33; but we have farther proof that the 
Jews were settled in England 143 years 

* In Anglia Judaica: or the History and Antiquities 
of the Jews in England, collected from all our histo- 
riaus, both printed and manuscript, as also from the 
Records in the Tower, and other public repositories, 


by D'Bloissiers Tovey, L. L. D.; and Piincipal of 
New Lun Hall, in Oxford. Oxford, 1738. 





before the date of this grant. ar Canon- 
ical Excerptions, publi Egbricht, 
archbishop.of York, in a. p. 740, Christians 
are forbid to be present at the Jewish feasts, 
This is the earliest mention of the Jews in 
the annals of Great Britain. When they 
did enter Great Britain, it is impossible to 
ascertain. There have been antiquaries, who 
have concluded that the Jews lived in Eng. 


land during the first settlements of the 
Romans. Roman brick, it seems, was 
found in digging the foundation of a house 
in London, having on one side a bas relief, 


representing Sampson driving the foxes into 
a field of corn. Without relying upon so 
slender an authority thus afforded, it is by no 
means improbable that the Jews, after the 
final destruction of Jerusalem, should wander 
into Britain, and settle in London, which 
was, even in Ceesar’s time, a port and trading 
city, celebrated for the beauty of its situation 
and for being the residence of a multitude of 
merchants. 

Dr. Tovey seems to think, that the histo- 
rians are silent concerning the Jews, from 
their introduction by the Conqueror till the 
reign of his successor. e chronicler, Ho- 
veden, however, states, that in the fourth 
year of his reign, the first William held a 
council of his barons, in’ which, among 
other things, it was provided, “that the 
Jews, settled in this kingdom, should be 
under the king’s protection ; that they should 
not subject themselves to any other without 
his leave; it is declared, that they and all 
theirs belong to the king; and if any should 
detain any of their goods, he might chal- 
lenge them as his own.” This seems to 
have been the only tenure this miserable 
people ever held on this country before their 
banishment: the king vindicated them as 
his own property, lest they should become 
the prey of any other; their claim to protec- 
tion was, that as long as the king preserved 
them from the aggressions of others, they 
would yield the richer prey to himself. 

The measures which the king and the 
powerful barons were compelled to resort to, 
for the purpose of wringing the hard eared 
tiches from the tenacious grasp of avaricious 
Jews, were, we may be sure, by no means of 
a gentle nature. We shall see in the course 
of this article, that from the time of William 
the Conqueror to the 18th of Edward I. the 
period of their final banishment, the unfor- 
tunate Israelites of this country were alter- 
nately indulged with privileges that they 
might get rich; calumniated, abused, and 
massacred bythe people, whose hard creditors 
they were; and, in due.time, that is to say, 
when the king wanted money, tortured, im- 
prisoned, and executed by their protector, into 
whose presiding care they fled for refuge, 
and who, like a good shepherd, guarded 
them from the wolves till their fleeces were 
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gtown, and their carcasses ready for the but- 
cher. “Dealing with them as sponges,” says 
the author of an old pamphlet (the Anglo- 
Judeus) we have before quoted, “ sufferin 
them to suck up the English treasure, whic 
they then squeeze out into their own coffers.” 

The first mention made of the Jews, in the 
reign of William Rufus, is on the occasion 
of a very singular transaction: William de- 
termined to hold a solemn conference of Jews 
and Christians, to dispute on the evidence of 
Christianity—and the heartless king declared, 
by the face of St. Luke, that he would abide 
by the result, and adhere to the faith of the 
victorious party. The chief leaders, on both 
sides, met in the city of London. 

“ And, after the matter had been for some 
time strenuously debated, it pleased God that 
victory appeared, very plainly, in behalf of the 
Christians, whose ments could not pos- 
sibly be withstood; tho’ the Jews opposed 
them with so much vigour and resolution, 
that the bishops and clergy were not without 
some pious fear and solicitude how the dispu- 
tations might terminate: yet so insolent were 
the Jews, after all was over, (knowing how 
secure a friend they had in the King) that 
they did not stick to boast publickly, they 
were. overthrown more by fraud than force. 
Stow, after having mentioned the wickedness 
of Rufus, observes, that it was followed by 
such dreadful claps of thunder, and so violent 
an earthquake, that the like was scarce ever 
observed in England, And notwithstanding, 
also, what must necessarily have been so 
clearly and convincingly urged in behalf of 
Christianity, upon such a solemn occasion, 
we find the king’s heart still continuing har- 
dened, and his majesty no otherwise a Chris- 
tian than in profession.” 

When a see or living, in the gift of this 
wary king, fell vacant, he was in the habit of 
retaining it in his own hands until he became 
pretty well acquainted with its revenues, 
when he sold it to the best bidder. The 
royal simonist was in the habit of appointing 
Jews to take care of the vacant benefices, 
and to manage these negotiations for his 
benefit: from this mark of confidence, and 
from the increasing wealth of the Jews, we 
may conclude, that the reign of Rufus 
was very favourable to the interests of this 
class of his subjects. In Oxford it appears, 
more particularly, that the Jews had obtained 
possession of considerable property ; many of 
the students were their tenants, and three of 
the hostels, or places of reception for scholars, 
were called after their Jewish proprietors, 
viz. Lombard Hall, Moses Hall, and Jacob 
Hall. At this time so jealous were the Eng- 
lish of being polluted by a Jew, that only a 
single burying-place was allowed ‘them in 
the ag A at In whatever place the 
Jew died, he was gathered to his fathers in 
a place which was then in the neighbour- 


hood of London, now in the heart of the 
metropolis, and called, after its furmer pro- 
prietors, Jewen-street. 

During the long reign of Henry I. and 
until the 10th year of King Stephen, we 
hear nothing of the Jews. Dr. Tovey ex- 
presses his surprise, that “ such a turbulent 
sort of people ” should not have attracted the 
notice of chroniclers, who are sufficiently 
minute in other respects. Though it is true 
we have no direct accounts of this persecuted 
race, during this space of forty-five years, yet 
it is by no means difficult to guess the 
reason of the deficiency, nor impossible to 
supply it. The Jews are never mentioned 
in our early history, except to record some 

it persecution and horrible massacre ; 
to reckon up the amount of sums extorted 
from them by kings in distress, or to detail 
some story alias the crucifixion of infants, 
got up by their enemies for the sake of 
pore the objects of their injustice odious 
as well as unfortunate. And when these 
subjects did not occur to the notice of the 
monkish historians of the time, that is to 
say, when the Jews were unmolested, peace- 
ably employing themselves in traffic, and 
gradually acquiring wealth, which was not 
demanded from them too largely or too 
rudely in return for their safety and oppor- 
tunities of commerce, it would ‘be conceived 
they were unworthy of mention on any other 
account. Historians always find the most 
prosperous, the most barren periods of his- 
tory; as the richest and most fertile country 
affords but an uninteresting landscape, when 
compared with the wild rocks, rugged preci- 
pices, and unproductive solitudes of mountain 
scenery: so we may fairly conclude, that 
during the interval from the death of Rufus, 
in whose sight the Jews found favour, to the 
next mention of them under Stephen, they 
were enjoying, without molestation, the 
benefits of their traffic, and increasing in 
wealth and accumulating their merchandise, 
till they became too tempting a prey to escape 
any longer the alternate avarice of king, 
lords, and commons. 

In the tenth of King Stephen (1135, a. p.) 
the Jews are again mentioned, for the pur- 
— of being accused of the crucifixion of a 

y at Norwich. The fact rests on the 
authority of Brompton the Latin chronicler. 
Dr. Tovey very justly observes : 

“ The reader will do well to suspend his 
judgment, till he comes, hereafter, to read 

ow often this same crime is objected, and 
observes, that the Jews are never said to have 
practised it, but at such times as the king 
was manifestly in great want of money.” 


(To be continued.) 








Fine Arts. 


TENTH EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. 

Our impression from the private view of this 
Collection, on Saturday last, is that it contains 
some few’ pictures of merit, and others of 
very neutral character: whilst the Exhibition 
is altogether below the standard of last year. 
This falling off must, in great measure, be 
attributed to the taste of the times; for, pic- 
tures painted, as less intellectual commodities 
are made,—to be sold, must accord with, if 
not flatter, the caprices of patrons of art; and, 
in this position, painters may reply to mal- 
contents with Massinger’s actor, “ we cannot 
help it.” 

The Collection includes 489 paintings, 
about 300 drawings, and nearly }00 speci- 
mens of sculpture. There is a fires of ‘por- 
traits; and, as the Post would say, the 
general company is numerous. Mr. 
Hurlstone has contributed six pictures of this 
class of full size, and two or three of them, 
introducing children, are of great merit. 
There are also two excellent portraits by 
Mrs. W. Carpenter. 

13. Landscape and Cattle. T.S. a 
This is a picture of great merit, and partakes 
largely of the excellence of the most esteemed 
Dutch masters. Its colouring is rich and 
beautifully harmonious. 

20. The Colt’s Tooth. E. Prentis. Isa 
henaety — white-headed, rubicund 
viellurd making love to a pretty vill irl. 
The old fellow's face is twlakiing with “de. 
light, so that the lines 

Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together, 
are inapplicable to this scene. 
Viewin Tring Park, Herts; the Vale 
of Aylesbury in the distance. J. P. Andre, 
jun. A charming scene. 
29. A Radical. J. Stark. A mender of 
soles, on the bench, improving his mind over 
anewspaper. His poring intensity is full of 
character. 
35. Italian Scene.—61. The Lake of 
Lugano, Ituly. Two delightful pictures by 
W. Linton. 
37. Portrait of the late Captain Locke, 
the distinguished amateur artist, drowned a 
few months since, in the Lake of Como. 
J. Holmes. 
50. The Great Hallat Haddon, Derbyshire. 
G. W. Anthony. This is an interesting 
illustration of one of the most perfect speci- 
mens of old English domestic architecture. 

74. Girl disturbed with her Pet. Inskipp. 
A little scene of graceful playfulness; the 
pet is a pretty rabbit. The same artist has 
8. A PeasantGirl of the High Peak, Derby- 
shire: both are delightfully painted. 

(To be continued.) 
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PILLAR OF ELISEG. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


Asour a mile and a half from llen, on 
the road to Ruthin, in North Wales, there 
are the remains of one of the most ancient 
columns, or crosses, in Great Britain. It was 
entire until the civil wars of the 17th cen- 
tury, when it was thrown down and broken 
by some ignorant fanatics, who thought it had 
too much the appearance of a cross to be suf- 
fered to stand. 

This pillar, or cross, was a memorial of the 
dead—an improvement on the rude columns 
of the Druidical times, cut into form, and 
surrounded with inscriptions, and consider 
ed among the first lettered stones in Bri- 
tain. In height it was (originally) twelve 
feet. The beginning of the inscription gives 
some idea of the time of its erection—* Con- 
cenn filius Cattel, Catteli filius Brochmatl, 
Brochmain filius Eliseg, Eliseg filius, Cnvil- 
laine, Concenn itaque pronepos Eliseg edifi- 
cacit hunc lapidem proavo suo Eliseg.” This 
Concenn was the grandson of Brochmail, or 
Brochwel, a prince of Powys, who was de- 
feated in the memorable battle of Chester, in 
603.—Vide Pennant’s Tour through North 
Wales, vol. ii. p.7. I. P. 
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STONE PULPIT. 


Srone pulpits were not unfrequentin ancient that this structure was the pulpit of the re- 
churches. The present specimen, a relic of fectory, from which, by the rule of St. Bene- 
the monastery of St. Peter and St. Paul, at dict (which was the order of this monastery), 
Shrewsbury, stands in a enon the south- one of the junior brethren was enjoined to 
east side of the abbey church; it is of an read or recite aloud a subject of divinity to 
octagon form, and though much dilapidated, the monks during dinner, a custom which 
is still an object of considerable interest. The _ still prevails in some college halls at the uni- 
southern side of the Pulpit rests upon athick versities. The wall on which it partly rests 
stone wall, from which the opposite side pro- may have been the south wall of the refec- 
jecting, terminates downwards in a corbel, tory, from which the pulpit projected into the 
ornamented with a head; from this point the _ interior, similarerections having been observed 
building spreads into a number of delicate in the refectories of other religious houses 
mouldi to form the basement of the, The beauty of this vestige of antiquity is 
floor. e roof is about eight feet in height, much heightened by the ivy clinging to its 
and is enriched with rib work springing from southern side: the contrast of the greyly- 
the wall immediately under it ; the key stone, tinted stone and the luxuriant evergreen is 
or point of intersection of the ribs is sculp- picturesque. 

tured with a representation of the Crucifixion 
in good relief. The spaces between the 





three arches on the north side are fitted up S pirit of Wiscoberp. 
to about four feet above the floor with stone as 
panels, the upper parts being entirely open, ARCANA OF SCIENCE FOR 1833. 


which gives a light and graceful appearance, As this work is scarcely before the public, it 
the middle panel contains a fine piece of may be interesting to quote the following 
sculpture, probably intended to represent the portion of its Preface :— 

Annunciation ; that on the right hand bears This volume, the sixth of its kind, contains 
the i of St. Peter and St. Paul; the many important papers, condensed, it is 
left has the figures of a monk and a nun in hoped, with due re; to the main subj 
monastic habits. The arches on the south or In the division of Mechanical and General 
opposite side, are without ornament, and open Science, will be found Notices of the year’s 
nearly to the floor; some have conjectured progress of Steam Carriages on common 
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toads ; and ag: facts in the Economy 
of Steam; Sir David Brewster’s description 
of Mr. Babbage’s eeevinting Machine ; 
some interesting Phenomena of Sound, and 
the Pendulum; a New Anemometer; Dr. 
Arnott’s Hydrostatic Bed for Iuvalids; a de- 
scription of Sir James South’s new Obser- 
vatory; a valuable means of correcting the 
Pivots of Astronomical Instruments; and a 
popular contribution on the Quadrature of 
the Circle ; with several descriptions of Me- 
chanical Inventions, of readier adaptation to 
the arts of life. 

In Chemical Science, the new facts are, 
probably, of unusual interest: as, the bril- 
liant y Sathews of the year, in Electro- 
Magnetism, and the eliciting of an Electric 
Spark from a Natural Magnet; improved 
processes for Refining Sugar, and Metals ; 
Dr. Davy’s Researches on the Torpedo; 
Dr. Henry’s_new and simple Disinfecting 
Apparatus; Mr. Connell’s beautiful Exper- 
ments with Iodic Acid and Iodine; Dr. A. 
T. Thompson’s invaluable paper on the 
Poisonous Properties of the Salts of Lead, 
and some interesting facts on the properties 
of Prussic Acid ; inquiries into certain phe- 
nomena of Light and Heat; a few Analyses 
and New. Processes; a new Oxy-hydrogen 
Blowpipe, and a safe-tube for the same, 
described ; some elaborate deductions on the 
Chemical Pathology of Cholera ; and a notice 
of Lieut. Drummond’s New Light for the 
Microscope. 

The Naturo-historical departments will 
be found to possess considerable attractions, 
apart from their scientific character. In 
Zoology, will be found Dr. Johnson’s inves- 
tigations into the restorative, productive, and 
reproductive powers of the Planaria, (allied 
to the leech); some interesting illustrations 
of Blight; the Wild Animals of the Illinois 
enumerated ; a curious paper on the Breed- 
ing Spots of Birds ; figures and descriptions 
of Rare Insects; entertaining details of the 
Entomology of the West Indies ; an excellent 
digest of Khrenberg’s Researches on Infusory 
Animalcules ; the Guano, or Modern Copro- 
lite described ; and notices of New Species 
of Tapir, Mouse, Kangaroo, Ornithorhyncus, 
Bat, and Cuckoo; some of the latter details 
being abstracts from the Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society. 

In Botany, are descriptions of the Para- 
guay Tea; the Poison of Laburnum; the 
Sleeping and Waking of Plants ; Eve’s Apple 
Tree; Indian Coffee; Improvement on the 
Potato; and an ingenious inquiry on the 
Secretion of Water by certain Plants. 

In Geology, is noticed the disappearance 
of Graham Island; three Burning Cliffs in 
Australia; new facts in the theory of the 
Cheltenham Waters; Gold Mines in North 
America; and the recent eruptions of Vesu- 
vius. The Fossil Organic Remains include 
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a New — from the Tilgate strata; spe. 
cimens of Wood from Australia; and con. 
clusions from the Bones found in Wellington 
Valley. 

In Meteorology and Astronomical Phe- 
nomena, are, the Poison Valley of Java; no- 
tices of Meteors during the year; an abstract 
of Sir John Herschel’s Observations on the 
amt of _ and the my earn 

uN of the year, in handsomel 
contributed by Dr. Armstrong. : 

To these divisions are added the most 
striking and useful facts in Rural Economy, 
Gardening, Di tic EK y, and the 
Useful Arts ; with the usual Miscellaneous 
Notices, including a few pages of Obituary 
Notices, of greater number and interest than 





usual, 

In the last mentioned division of the work 
are enumerated Cuvier, Chaptal, Serullas, 
Oriani, Scarpa, Spurzheim, Goéthe, Cham. 

lion, and Remusat; Hall, Leslie, Forster, 

mtham, Nimmo, Home, ‘Burney, Tytton, 
Barry, Groombridge, &c.; with a glance at 
their principal labours. 

The work is illustrated with a Portrait of 
Cuvier; and upwards of Forty other Engra- 
vings, of striking character. 


Pew Books. 





ELIA. 


‘sag among ourreaders of “a lai 
does not remember the delightfi 
Elia in the London Magazine, a few years 
since; how they wafted that respectable 
journal beyond ephemeral estimation, and 

ow they won for their kindly hearted writer, 
Mr. Charles Lamb, “ golden opinions from 
all sorts of people.” Pleasant as these retro- 
spections may be to the reader of a score and 
ten years, how great will be his regret on 
reading “the Last Essays of Elia” or the 
titleepage of the gracefully written volume 
we are about to introduce to his notice. We 
have too few such books in these days, few 
so full of the milk of human kindness, and 
few written with so sure an aim at improvin, 
the head and heart. The schoolmaster, wi 
his never-to-be-worn-out rod, has whip) 
most of the writers of this class out of fashion. 
Nevertheless, so long as a love of sentiment 
without affectation continues to be cherished, 
the graceful productions of Elia will be ac- 
ceptable, and their natural ease and well- 
turned elegance be prized above the mere 
ephemeral fancies of those who affect to lead 
public taste. 

The present volume contains about five- 
and-twenty Essays, with an amusing chapter 
of Popular Fallacies, Some of the papers 
have hitherto appeared in periodical publica- 
tions, and we must observe, that such ought 
not to have been reprinted in this nine shil- 


growth ” 
Essays of 


XxXV- 4G. 





mands 
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ling yong Elia being dead, Oe preface is 
by a riend. e concludi 
shoe out certain of the pn yp ge 


i do not know whether I ought to bemoan 
or rejoice that my old friend is departed. His 
jests were beginning to grow obsolete, and 

is stories to be found out. He felt the 
approaches of age; and while he pretended 
to cling to life, you saw how slender were the 
ties left to bind him. Discoursing with him 
latterly on this subject, he expressed himself 
with a pettishness, which I thought unworthy 
of him. In our walks about fie suburban 
retreat (as he called it) at Shacklewell, some 
children belonging to a school of industry 
had met us, and bowed and curtsyed, as he 
thought, in an especial manner to Aim. 
“ They take me for a visiting governor,” he 
muttered earnestly. He had a horror, which 
he carried to a foible, of looking like any 
thing important and parochial. He thought 
that he approached nearer to that stamp 
daily. He had a general aversion from being 
treated like a grave or respectable character, 
and kept a wary eye upon the advances of 
age that should so entitle him. He herded 
always, while it was possible, with people 
younger than himself, He did not conform 
to the march of time but was dragged alon 
in the procession. His manners lagged 
behind his years. He was too much of the 
boy-man. The foga virilis never sat grace- 
fully on his shoulders. The impressions of 
infancy had burnt into him, and he resented 
the impertinence of manhood. These were 
weaknesses; but such as they were, they are 
a key to explicate some of his writings. 

[The second chapter abounds in home 
truth. Here is a spice of its quality.] 


Poor Relations. 


A Poor Relation—is the most irrelevant 
thing in nature—a piece of impertinent 
correspondency,—an odious approximation,— 
a haunting conscience,—a preposterous sha- 
dow, lengthening in the noontide of your 
prosperity,—an unwelcome remembrancer,— 
a perpetually recurring mortification,—a drain 
on your es more intolerable dun upon 
your pride,—a drawback upon success,—a 
rebuke to your rising,—-a stain in your blood, 
—a blot on your scutcheon,—a rent in your 
garment,—a death’s head at your bauquet,— 
Agathocles’ pot,—a Mordecai in your gate,— 
a Lazarus at your door,—a lion in your path, 
—a frog in your chamber,—a fly in your 
ointment,—a mote in your eye,—a triumph 
to your enemy, an apology to your friends,— 
the one thing not needful,—the hail in har- 
vest,—the ounce of sour in a pound of sweet. 

He is known by his knock. Your heart 
telleth you “That is Mr. ——.” A rap, 
between regs | and respect; that de- 
mands, and, at the same time, seems to 
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despair of, entertainment. He entereth 
smiling, and—embarrassed. He holdeth out 
his hand to you to shake, and—draweth it 
back again. He casually looketh in about 
baer time—when the table is full. He 
offereth to go away, sevin have com) 
—but is induced to ty filleth a is, 
and your visiter’s two children are accommo- 
da at a side table. He never cometh 
upon open days, when your wife says with 
some complacency, “ My dear, perhaps Mr. 
will drop in to-day.” He remembereth 
birth-days—and professeth he is fortunate to 
have stumbled upon one. He declareth 
against fish, the turbot being small—yet 
suffereth himself to ,be importuned into a 
slice against his first resolution. He sticketh 
by the port—yet will he prevailed upon to 
empty the remainder glass of claret, if a 
stranger press it upon him. He is a puzzle 
to the servants, who are fearful of being too 
obsequious, or not civil enough, to him. The 
ts think “ they have seen him before.” 
very one speculateth upon his condition ; 
and the most take him to be—a tide- 
waiter. He calleth you by your Christian 
name, to imply that his other is the same 
with your own. He is too familiar by half, 
et you wish he had less diffidence. With 
alf the familiarity he might pass for a casual 
dependant; with mere ness he would be 
in no danger of being taken for what he is, 
He is too humble for a friend, yet taketh on 
him more state than befits a client. Heisa 
worse guest than a country tenant, inasmuch 
as he bringeth up no rent—yet ’tis odds, from 
his garb and demeanour, that your guests 
take him for one. He is asked to make one 
at the whist table; refuseth on the score of 
poverty, and—resents being left out. When 
the company break up, he proffereth to go for 
a coach—and lets the servant go. He recol- 
lects your grandfather; and will thrust in 
some mean, and quite unimportant anecdote 
of—the family. He knew it when it was 
not quite so flourishing as “ he is blest in 
seeing it now.” He reviveth past situations, 
to institute what he calleth—favourable com- 
parisons. With a reflecting sort of congra- 
tulation, he will inquire the price of your 
furniture; and insults you with a special 
commendation of your window-curtains. He 
is of opinion that the urn is the more elegant 
shape, but, after all, there was something 
more comfortable about the old tea-kettle 
—which you must remember, He dare say 
you must find a great convenience in having 
a carriage of your own, and appealeth to your 
lady if it is not so, Inquireth if you have 
had your arms done on vellum yet; and did 
not know till lately, that such-and-such had 
been the crest of the family. His memory is 
unseasouable; his compliments perverse ; his 
talk a trouble; his stay pertinacious; and 
when he goeth away, you dismiss ‘his chair 
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into a corner, as precipitately as possible, and 
feel fairly rid of two nuisances. 

There is a worse evil under the sun, and 
that isa female Poor Relation. You may do 
something with the other; you may pass him 
off tolerably well; but your indigent she- 
relative is hopeless. “ He is an old humorist,” 
= may say, “ and affects to go threadbare. 

is circumstances are better than folks 
would take them to be. You are fond of 
having a Character at your table, and truly 
he is one.” But in the indications of female 
poverty there can be no disguise. No woman 
dresses below herself from caprice. The 
truth must out without shuffling. “ She is 
plainly related to the L——s; or what does 
she at their house?” She is, in all proba- 
bility your wife’s cousin. Nine times out of 
ten, at least, this is the case. Her garb is 
something between a gentlewoman and a 
beggar, yet the former evidently predominates. 
She is most provokingly humble, and osten- 
tatiously sensible to her inferiority. He may 
require to be repressed someti lig 
suffiaminandus erat—but there is no raising 
her. You send her soup at dinner, and she 
begs to be helped—after the gentlemen. 
Mr. —— requests the honour of taking wine 
with her; she hesitates between Port and 
Madeira, and chooses the former—because 
he does. She calls the servant Sir; and 
insists on not troubling him to hold her 
plate. The housekeeper patronizes her. The 
children’s governess takes upon her to correct 
her, when she has mistaken the piano for a 
harpsichord. 

[The Old Margate Hoy is full of the last 
century. The following passage is admi- 


rable. } 
First Sight of the Sea. 

Will it be thought a digression (it ma’ 
spare some unwelcome comparisons,) : if t 
endeavour to account for the dissatisfaction 
which I have heard so many persons confess 
to have felt (as I did myself feel in part on 
this occasion), at the sight of the sea for the 
first time? I think the reason usually given 
—referring to the incapacity of actual objects 
for satisfying our preconceptions of then— 
scarcely goes deep enough into the question. 
Let the same person see a lion, an elephant, 
a mountain, for the first time in his life, and 
he shall perhaps feel himself a little mortified. 
The things do not fill up that , which 
the idea of them seemed to take up in his 
mind. But they have still a correspondency 
to his first notion, and in time grow up to it, 
so as to produce a very similar impression : 
enlarging themselves (if I may say so) upon 
familiarity. But the sea remains a disap- 
ae it not, that in the latter we 

expected to behold (absurdly, I grant, 
but, I am afraid, by the law of imagination 
unavoidably) not a definite object, as those 
wild beasts, or that mountain compassable by 
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the eye, but all the sea at once, THE com. 
MENSURATE ANTAGONIST OF THE EARTH! [I 
do not say we tell ourselves so much, but the 
craving of the mind is to be satisfied with 
nothing less. I will suppose the case of a 
ung person of fifteen (as I then was) 
oor nothing of the sea, but from de- 
scription. He comes to it for the first time 
that he has been reading of it all his 
life, and that the most enthusiastic part of 
life —all he has gathered from narratives of 
wandering seamen; what he has gained 
from true vi , and what he cherishes as 
credulously fom romance and poetry; crowd- 
ing their images, and exacting strange tri- 
butes from expectation.— He thinks of the 
at deep, and of those who go down unto 
it; of its thousand isles, and of the vast con- 
tinents it washes ; of its receiving the mighty 
Plata, or Orellana, into its bosom, without 
disturbance, or sense of augmentation; of 
Biscay swells, and the mariner 
For many a day, and many a dreadful night, 
Incessant labouring round the stormy Cape; 
of fatal rocks, and the “ still-vexed Bermoo- 
thes ;” of great whirlpools, and the water- 
spout; of sunken ships, and sumless trea- 
sures swallowed up in the unrestoring depths; 
of fishes and quaint monsters, to which all 
that is terrible on earth— 
Be but as buggs to frighten babes withal, 
Compared with the creatures in the sea’s entral ; 
of naked savages, and Juan Fernandez; of 
pearls, and shells; of coral beds, and of 
enchanted isles ; of mermaids’ grots— 

I do not assert that in sober earnest he 
expects to be shown all these wonders at 
once, but he is under the ny of a mighty 
faculty, which haunts him with con 
hints and shadows of all these; and when 
the actual object opens first = him, seen 
(in tame weather too most likely) from our 
unromantic coasts—a speck, a slip of sea- 
water, as it shows to him—what can it prove 
but a very renee om and even diminutive 
entertainment ? if he has come to it 
from the mouth of a river, was it much more 
than the river widening? and, even out of 
sight of land, what he but a flat watery 
horizon about him, nothing comparable to 
the vast o’er-curtaining sky, his familiar 
object, seen daily without dread or amaze- 
ment ?—Who, in similar circumstances, has 
not been tempted to exclaim with Charoba, 
in the of Gebir,— 

Is this the mighty ocean ?—is this all? 

[The anecdotes of Barbara S——— sue- 
cessively Mrs. Dancer, Mrs. Barry, and Mrs. 
Crawford, include the following :—] 

Not long before she died I had been dis- 
coursing with her on the quantity of real 

mt emotion which a tragic per- 
lormer experiences during acting. 1 ventured 
to think, that though in the first instance 
such players must have possessed the feelings 
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which they so powerfully called up in others, 
yet by frequent repetition those feelings must 
me deadened in great measure, and the 
performer trust to the memory of past emo- 
tion, rather than express a gy Pog _ 
indignant the notion, that with a 
trul pet tugalian the operation, by which 
ouch effects were produced upon an audience, 
could ever degrade itself into what was 
purely mechanical. With much delicacy, 
ner to instance in her sedf-experience, 
she told me, that so long ago as when she 
used to play the part of the Little Son to 
Mrs. Porter’s Isabella, (I think it was) when 
that impressive actress has been bending 
over her in some heart-rending colloquy, she 
has felt real hot tears come trickling from 
her, which, (to use her powerful expression, ) 
have perfectly scalded her back. I am not 
quite so sure that it was Mrs. Porter; but it 
was some great actress of that day. The 
name is indifferent; but the fact of the 
scalding tears I most distinctly remember. 

[Miss Kelly, in the Recollections with 
which she is now entertaining the public at 
the Strand Theatre, narrates in her own 

thetic manner, a similar anecdote of Mrs. 

iddons, (as Queen Constance,) bedewing 
with tears the little collar of her (Miss K.’s) 
dress, as Prince Arthur. 

The Tombs in the Abbey is a well-timed let- 
ter to Mr. Southey, on the exactions or tomb- 
fees at Westminster. The following is just.] 

Stifle not the suggestions of your better 
nature with the pretext, that an indiscrimi- 
nate admission would expose the Tombs to 
violation. Remember your boy-days. Did 
you ever see, or hear, of a mob in the Abbey, 
while it was free to all? Do the rabble come 
there, or trouble their heads about such spe- 
culations? It is all that you can do to 
drive them into your churches; they do not 
voluntarily offer themselves. They have, 
alas! no passion for antiquities ; for tomb of 
king or prelate, sage or poet. If they had, 
they would be no longer the rabble. For 
forty years that I have known the fabric, the 
only well-attested charge of violation adduced, 
has been—a ridiculous dismemberment com- 
mitted upon the effigy of that umiable spy 
Major André. And is it for this—the wan- 
ton mischief of some school-boy, fired per- 
haps with raw notions of transatlantic free- 
dom—or the remote possibility of such a 
mischief occurring again, so easily to be 
prevented stationing a constable within 
the walls, if the vergers are incompetent to 
the duty—is it upon such wretched pretences 
that the people of England are made to pay a 
new Peter's Pence, so long abrogated; or 
must content themselves with contemplating 
the ragged exterior of their cathedral? The 
mischief was done about the time that you 
were a scholar there. Do you know any 


thing about the unfortunate relic ? 


[The paper on Str Philip Sydney’s Son- 
nets is of another description of interest: it 
is elegant and scholarly; and that on Modern 
4rt is a deserved castigation of the freaks of 
artists. Old China is pleasant trifling. | 


Che Public Journals. 


M.C. OR “ SLEEPING BEAUTY.”™ 


Tue young girl who is the subject of the fol- 
lowing narrative was born and bred in London. 
She was the eldest of eight children, and her 
parents having been obliged to leave the me- 
tropolis, on account of iary embarrass- 
ments, they seem to have taken up their re- 
sidence in Aberdeen. 

The peculiarity of constitution which we 
ate about to describe, first showed itself in 
December, 1814, when M.C. was house-servant 
to Mrs. L. On the 2nd of March her father 
and mother brought her to Dr. Dyce, for me- 
dical advice; and this eminent practitioner 
watched the progress of the disease, with 
much interest aud accurate observation, till 
its disappearance in June of the same year. 
The girl was now nearly sixteen years of age, 
and enjoyed very good health for some 
years past. She was beautiful and well 
formed, and had such a healthy appearance, 
that no person could have conjectured that 
there was any derangement in her corporeal 
functions. 

About the end of December, 1814, Mrs. L. 
had observed that the girl had acquired the 
habit of sleeping by the fire in the evening, 
and she had frequent occasion to reprove her 
for this propensity. Some time rwards 
she began to speak in her sleep, and afforded 
much diversion to her fellow-servants by re- 
peating the occurrences of the day, and by 
uttering those wild incoherent expressions 
which are usual with sleep-talkers. 

When Mrs. L. was, one evening in January, 
on a visit at a friend’s house, and Maria wi 
her, Mrs. L. mentioned the extraordinary fact 
of her speaking and singing in her sleep. 
The party requested her to remain, in order 
to hear her; but being then put upon her 
guard, she did not fall asleep till after twelve 
o’clock. She then began to sing a psalm, 
and fancying herself an episcopal clergyman, 
she went through the ceremony of baptizing 
three children, and gave a or and appro- 
priate extempore prayer. clergyman of 
that persuasion was present, and expressed 
his astonishment at what he had heard. In 
order to satisfy the company that she was 
asleep, Mrs. L. shook her severely by the 
shoulders; and having then awakened her, 
she appeared unconscious of every thing ex- 
eepting that she had fallen asleep, of which 
she seemed to be greatly ashamed. 


© From “ Magiana; or the Mysteries of Natural 
and Artificial Magic,” im Fraser's Magazine. 
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On another occasion, when Mrs. L. was 
from home, Maria fell into one of her sleepy 
fits, and the ladies of the house were call 
to see her. She imagined that she was living 
with her aunt at Epsom, and going to the 
races, and placing herself on one of the kitchen 
stools, she rede upon it into the room ; and, 
notwithstanding the violent exertion she used, 
and the tremendous noise she made, she did 
not awake, but remembered having dreamt 
of going to the races. 

aving been severely reprimanded for this 
exhibition by her mistress, who threatened to 
part with her if she fell asleep again, and 
who also promoted the moral e 
rebuke by a dose of salts, Maria did not again 
fall into a sleepy fit fora whole week. She 
soon, however, relapsed into her former prac- 
tice, with this addition, that she answered 
distinctly any question that was put to her. 
The disease now increased so rapidly, that it 
came on at different times of the evening and 
morning. Mrs. L. assures us, that she has 
known her to dress herself in the morning, 
and also the children, while “dead usleep.” 
. One morning she came into Mrs. L.’s bed- 
toom for a key, and having taken it as di- 
rected from Mrs. L.’s pocket, she was asked 
what o’clock it was. She replied, laughing, 
“La, ma’am! it is near twelvé.” Mrs. L. 
immediately drew aside the curtain, and per- 
ceived, to her great astonishment, that Maria’s 
eyes were shut. She accordingly called for 
the other servant to take the key ; but Maria 
refused to surrender it, gave the servant what 
she wanted, locked the door, and put the key 
into her mistress’s pocket. Maria arranged 
the things on the breakfast-table as usual, 
with her eyes shut all the time, and having 
awaked with the child on her knee, she could 
not understand hoW she had got on her 
clothes. While in this state, Mrs. L. fre- 
quently lifted up her eyelids, and her eyes 
appeared qnite sunk in her head, as if dead. 
On another occasion, Mrs. L. found her in a 
state of stupor, with her eyes open; and as 
this was the first time that she had seen this, 
she became greatly alarmed, and was afraid 
any longer to trust the children with her. 
She therefore communicated her fears to her 
mother, recommened medical advice, and pro- 
cured that interview with Dr. Dyce, on the 
2nd of March, which we have already men- 
tioned 

Being desirous of examining his patient in 
one of her sleepy fits, Dr. Dyce saw her at his 
own house on Friday the 3rd of March. “When 
she was brought into his room, she appeared 
as if in a state of stupor; her eyes were half 
open, but when desired she could open them 
perfectly. At other times she closed them, 
as if unconscious of what she did. Havi 
desired her to look at me, and tell me who t 
was, she gave a vacant kind of stare, and 
named some other person. She was then de- 
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cacy of her © 


sired to look about her, and say where shé 
was. This she did apparently with some at- 
tention, but though she had been in the room 
before, she answered that she was in the New 
Inn. Afterwards I desired her to look at the 
light, as the sun was very bright at the time: 
this she did most readily; but I could per- 
ceive no contraction of the iris, which seemed 
to be in a state of paralysis. At all events, 
it allowed the greatest quantity of the strong. 
est rays of light to fall on the retina, without 
producing their usual stimulus on that sensi- 
ble membrane.” 

But though the sun’s rays did not seem to 
excite the retina, she read a portion of a book 
which Dr. Dyce put into her hands. During 
this examination her pulse never exceeded 70, 
her countenance was quite natural, but her 
extremities were rather cold. When desired 
to stand up, she seemed to feel that she had 
not sufficient muscular power; for on making 
the first attempt, she staggered like a person 
suddenly pron erp but after a short time 
she was able to walk, run, or dance, like other 
people. Being desired by the servant who 
brought her, to sing, she be a hymn, 
whieh she sang “ most delightfully,” and 
without the smallest hesitation. Dr. Dyce 
heard her sing the same hymn on the 4th of 
March; and the others, who were better 
judges of music than himself, concurred in 
opinion that she sang it with much more 
spirit and effect during her sleep. 

When her hands were re in cold 
water, she recovered in a few seconds from 
her fit, and regained the full possession of all 
her faculties. She informed Dr. Dyce that, 
previous to her attack she felt drowsy, with 
a slight pain in her head, then a cloud or mist 
came over her eyes, attended with a peculiar 
noise in the head, which she said resembled 
a carriage moving with great velocity, in which 
she herself was seated. At this stage, her 
conception of things were immediately alter- 
ed, even if her eyes remained open ; and were 
she asked where she was, her answer was in- 
variably incorrect. 

On the 5th of March, while in a fit of som- 
nolency, Maria performed her usual duties re- 
lative tothe pantry and the dinner-table. She 
would not permit any of the servants to touch 
a plate, knife, or fork, but laid every thing 
down in proper order, with her eyelids shut. 
She asked Mrs. L. for the key of the store- 
Toom, opened it, gave out to another servant 
what was wanted, and returned the key to 
her mistress, without even opening her eye- 
lids. During this fit Dr. Dyce went to see 
her, but she did not ise him. When 
Mrs. L. desired her to stand straight up, and 
look round her, and tell her where she was, 
she recovered instantly, the expression of her 
eyes changed, and she immediately knew Dr. 

yee. Ina short time; however, she relapsed, 
and evinced, by the incorrectness of her an- 
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swers, that she was under the influence of her 
complaint. When she was desired to describe 
what she felt, she placed her hand on her 
forehead, and complained of her head; re- 
marking, at the same time, that “ she saw the 
mice running through the room.” Mrs. L. 
mentioned that she made the same re- 
mark on former occasions, even when her eyes 


were shut; and that she frequently imagined 
that she was accompanied by a litle black 


dog, which she could not get rid of. 

n some of her fits, she insisted that she 
was going to church to preach ; and when she 
was one day taking out two infants to an air- 
ing, she was seized with one of her fits on 
the quay, and, without any hesitation, she 
walked on a single plank, placed between a 
vessel and the shore, and even danced on it 
with the children. When she had recovered, 
she denied all knowledge of this fact; but 
when she was under the influence of a 
roxysm, she acknowledged and asserted it. 

210. € ,- & #..2 


Another curious example of the peculiarity 
of memory already mentioned, occurred on 
Sunday, when she was taken to church by 
her mistress during one of her paroxysms. 
She conducted herself like any other person, 
and seemed much affected by the sermon, the 
subject of which was the danger of breaki 
the sabbath-day. She shed tears during the 
account which the preacher gave of the exe- 
cution of three young men in Edinburgh, who 
had described im their dying confessions the 
circumstances in which their vicious career 
had originated. About a quarter of an hour 
after her return from church she recovered 
from her fit; she was quite astonished at the 

uestions which were put to her about the 

church and the sermon, and denied that she 
had been in any such place. But on the fol- 
lowing night, when she was again taken ill, 
she not only mentioned her having been at 
church, but repeated the words of the text; 
and, in Dr. Dyce’s hearing, gave an accurate 
account of the sermon, and of the tragical 
fate of the three young men whose history 
had so powerfully affected her feelings. 

During the time that our patient was well, 
her eyes had all the vivacity of youth and 
health; but when she was seized with a fit, 
her eyes resembled those of a person under 
amaurosis, or of one half inebriated, who had 
never been in that state before. On one oc- 
casion her stare was accompanied with some- 
thing resembling a sqguin¢ ; on another occa- 
sion, when Dr. Dyce tried to open her eyelids, 
he found the pupils greatly contracted —a 
state the very reverse of what he had found in 
all his previous examinations. 

During her paroxysms she exhibited ano- 
ther remarkable peculiarity: she knew any 
person better by looking at their shadow than 
at their body. When Dr. Dyce desired her 
to point to different parts of his body and 


dress, and name them, she could not do it 
when the light of the candle or the fire shone 
full upon him ; but she pointed at every 
accurately when it was placed in the shade. 

From the singular disease which we have 
above described, our patient recovered about 
the 11th of June, when a particular change 
in her constitution took place; and about a 
year afterwards Dr. Dyce saw her in a state 
of perfect health. 


MODERN REVIEWING. 
In the entertaining paper on the Life and 
orks of the’ late Rev. Robert Hall, in Tuit’s 
last Magazine, we find the following pun- 
gent, but merited observations on the favour- 
itism and trade of modern reviewing :]— 

There are one or two more points on which 
we should have liked to mention the opinions 
of Mr. Hall; and among these is the modern 
system of “ reviewing,” of which, from feeling 
and principle, he had a fixed and conscien- 
tious detestation. Nothing annoyed him so 
much as some intrusive friend or brother 
soliciting his pen to usher a volume into the 
world—as “the review,” written by so emi- 
nent a person, threw over the work a reflect- 
ed lustre. “ With respect to the reviewin 
Mr. ——'s Sermon,” he writes to a friend, 
‘*T must be excused; I have entirely done 
with reviewing; it is an occupation, of all 
others, I dislike. If you wish me to publish, 
you should never wish me to review; for you 
are not aware what a serious interruption it 
is.’ Another unanswerable reason follows: 
“T have read Mr. ——’s sermon with much 
pleasure : it is judicious, serious, and affect- 
ing; but I am well aware how extravagantly 
his friends at have always over-rated 
his talents; and were I to review, and ex- 
press myself in such terms only as the occa- 
sion would justify, I should mortify instead of 
gratifying. In truth, reviewing at the request 
of particular friends is a snare for the con- 
science. | never wished any person to review 
for me.” 

As frequent exactions of this kind were 
made upon Mr. Hall, we find, in his corres- 
pondence many remonstrances against the 
unreasonableness of such demands, as a mere 
inroad on time; besides that repugnance 
which, in his mind, became an almost morbid 
feeling. In a letter to Mr. Josiah Conder, 
who had been assailing him for some special 
(not personal) object, he says, among other 
strong things, “ Were such things determined 
by choice, it is my deliberate opinion, I should 
prefer going out of the world by any tolerable 
mode of death, rather than incur the necessit 
of writing three or four articles in a year. 
must, therefore, beg and entreat I may not be 
urged again upon a subject so ineffably Te- 
pugnant to all the sentiments of my heart.” 

Mr. Hall’s apprenticeship to the reviewing 
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craft was served in the Electric Review ; and 
we see how he took to the trade. This Re- 
view begun about 1804; and in 1824, Hall 

rotests—he “never looks into either the 
Bleetrie, or any Review—Edinburgh and 
Quarterly incl , no doubt; and wishes 
“the whole tribe could be put an end to.” 
The Westminster and Tait’s Magazine must 
rejoice in not having been in existence when 
this stern denunciation was made, with some 
other fell curse, conveyed by Dr. Gregory in 
a series of portentous stars, shedding lurid 
light over 539, vol. v. In the same 
volume Holl asserts, that, under the then 
regime, we were “doomed to receive our first 
impression and opinion of books from some 
of the wickedest, and others of the stupidest 
of men: men, some of whom have not sense 
to write upon any subject, nor others honesty 
to read what they pretend to-criticize ; yet sit 
im judgment upon all performances, and issue 
oe t and foolish oracles to the pub- 
lic.” ° shameless mee of principle in the 

m of reviewing, j stiymatized b 

Hal, has, like ale eee vickedness which 
becomes excessive, tended to correct itself. 
Reviewing is still far from perfect ; but arro- 
gance, petulance, flippancy, gross ignorance, 
and intolerable insolence, have received a de- 
cided check. 





The Gatherer. 


Handel’s Music has received more lasting 
and general applause than that of any other 
composer. By Boyce and Battishill his me- 
mory was adored ; Mozart was enthusiastic 
in his praise; Haydn could not listen to his 
“ Messiah,” without weeping; and Beetho- 
ven has been heard to declare, that were he 
ever to come to d, he should uncover 
his head and kneel down at his tomb. 

Tuomas Gi. 

Charles James Fox.—Lord Holland having 
tesolved to take down the wall before Hol- 
land House, and to have an iron railing put 
up in its stead, it was necessary to use gun- 
powder to facilitate the work. He had pro- 
mised Charles James that he should be pre- 


‘sent whenever the- explosion took place.— 


Finding that the labourers had blasted the 
brick-work in his absence, he omdered the 
wall to be a ty 0 it was tho- 

hiy cemented, it blown up again, for 
the gratification of his favourite fer the 
same time advising those about him never, 
on any account, to break'a promise with 
children.— Georgian Era. 

John Wesley.— The first discovery,” says 
Wesley, “of the Kingswood colliers being 
affected, was to see the white gutters made 
by their tears, which plentifully fell down 

ir black cheeks as they came out of the 
coal-pits.” — Frequently, when he had con- 
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cluded his discourse, the whole of his congre. 
gation appeared to be riveted to the ground, 
and not a person moved until he retired. On 
one occasion, a long wall, built of loose stones, 
on which many of his hearers were seated, 
suddenly fell down, without producing any 
interruption of his own discourse, or the at- 
tention of his audience. None of those who 


had fallen, he observes, screamed; and none’. 


of them being hurt, they appeared sitting at 
the hottom, just as they had sat at top.— Jb. 
- Anne, Princess of Orange. — It was pro- 
posed, that the heir of the house of Orange 
should be her husband. On this -uccasion, 
George II., being. perfectly aware of that 
rince’s great deformity, could not refrain 
rom apprising her of the hideous ugliness of 
her intended bridegroom, and offered her per. 
mission to refuse his Poy soca She replied 
that she would marry him if he were a 6a 
‘“ Well, then,” said her father, “there is bas 
boon enough for you.”—Jbid. 

Sheridan.—Boaden, the author of several 
theatrical pieces, having given Lane 
Theatre the title of a wilderness, Sheridan, 
when requested, shortly afterwards, to produce 
a tragedy, written by en, replied—“ The 
wise and discreet author calls our house a 
wilderness. Now, J don’t mind allowing the 
oracle tu have his opinion; but it is really 
too much for him to expect that I will suffer 
him to prove his words.”— Ibid. 

Sheridan was dining one day at Peter 
Moore’s, with his son Tom, who was at that 
time in a very nervous, aga e mates The 
servant, in passing quic tween the 
and the Pf sack down the pore 
warmer. This made a loud rattling, and 


caused Tom Sheridan to start and tremble.. 


Peter Moore, provoked at this, rebuked the 
servant, and added, “I su you have 
broken all the plates !” —“ No, sir,” said the 
servant, “ not one.”—“ No!” exclaimed 
Sheridan, “then, d—n it, you have made all 
the noise for nothing.” Tuomas Gi. | 

National Singing.—The people of Little 
Russia have the greatest propensity to. sing: 
ing, especially while travelling. © sooner 
are postilions mounted for a journey, than 
they begin to hum an air, which they often 
continue for hours without intermission ;. at 
other times, holding a sort of musical dia, 
logue, and chanting, as it were, their com- 
mon conversation. The soldiers sing during 
a whole march ;. the peasant lightens his la- 
bour in the same manner; the public-houses 
re-echo with their carols; and in a still even- 
ing the air vibrates with the songs of sur 
rounding villages. 
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